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ail! Mystic Art! ineffable! sublime ! 
1e bond of Charity, ‘mid etery clime! 


Whose silken cord, in love fraternal binds, 
‘Ten thousand thousand, varying forms and_migds 


‘ . We publish the following by request. The 
erits of the case we are not at present pre- 
pared to discuss, but should be happy to re- 
ceive any communication pro or con on the 
subject. 
GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER 
STATE OF KENTUCKY. | 
“At a grand anaual convocation of the 
Grand Royal Arch Chapter of the State of 
Kentucky, begun.and heid at Mason’s Hall in 
ye town of Lexington, on Monday the 5th 
y of September, A, D. 1825, the following 
resolution was réad and adopted, to wit: 
Resolved, That a committee be appointed 
for the purpose of drafting a memorial.or pe- 
tition to the General Grand Chapter of. the 
United States, and of correspondiag with the 
several Grand Chapters subordinate to the 
said General Grand Chapter of the United 
States, upon the propriety “of ‘dissolving the 
said General Grand. Chapter ; and that ‘said 
commitiee report the result of such correspon- 
dence to the M. ©. Grand High Priest of this 
M. E. Grand Chapter, and that+he take such 
steps thereon as may seem to him most expedi- 
ent.”’ 
Whereupon'Companions M’ Kinney, Johns- 
ton and Cosby were appoinied a committee for 
that purpose. 
Attest, 
PHILIP SWIGERT, G. Sec'y. 


MEMORIAL. 

The Committee appointed in pursuance of 
the foregoing resolution of the Grand Chapter 
of Kentucky, would respectfully beg leave to 
present for the consideration of the General 


Grand Chapter of the United States and the | 


respective State Grand Chapters, the reasons 
which induce them te wish for a dissolution of 
the said General Grand‘ Chapter, 

The establishment of .a General Grand Chap-' 
ter may have been usefial at first, when the 
number of Chapters in ‘our country was small, 


as a legitimate source from whence new Chap- 


ters might derive their authority to work ; but, 
as Grand Chapters havé since been established 
im most of the States, the existence of the Gen- 
eral Grand Chapter is.no longer necessary ; 
and as its authority and jurisdiction are not ac- 
knowledged by all the State Grand Chapters, 
it tends to produce discgrd among the fraterni- 
ty. i 
"The State Grand Chapters are emphatically 
appellate and legislative bodies, and shoujd 
possess the power of adapting their laws to 
the opinions and customs of the fraternity 
within their respective jerisdictions. This 
would not interfere with the general desiga or 
tendency of Masonry ; but would merely give 
to each State Grand Chapter the right to mod- 
‘ify its writtea rules, without being subject to 
the control of a supérior power. 

The General Grand Chapter must, of neces- 
sity, hold its meetings at. so great a distance 
from mast of the State Grand Chapters, that 
they will frequently fail to be all represented ; 
and the expence of sending on representatives, 

‘is an unnecessary waste of their funds, 

By the Constitution of the General Grand 
Chapter, the Past Officers are. made members 
for life, of the several State Grand Chapters ;. 
and, in case they fiud it faeonvenient to attend 
in person, they are allpyged the privilege of 
appointing proxies. The Past Officers may 
increase in number at thé rate of fowr per an- 
num, and generally dg-inerease at the rate of 
one or two—-perhaps average per an- 
num. They are each enjitled to a vote upoa 
every question presented to the Grand Chap- 
ter, and in a few years ‘will out-number, and 
May completely control the repréventatives of 
the subordinate Lf, however, through 
courtesy, they should still be retained as mem- 
bers of the Grand Chapters, it is conceived 
they ought not to be allewed the privilege of 
provics répresent them when 
absent. It is presumed that they were made 
members of :he Grand Chapters on account of 
the skill and ability which had procured their 
elsvation to the Grand Council ; but, as they 
cannot transfer these qualities to their proxies, 
the reason. ceases, and the privilege should 
cease with it. The same objection may also 
be fuirly urged againstallowmg the Present 
Officers tbe privilege of appoiating proxies to 
represent them when abseut in person. ¢ 


Bcribers and collecting monies. 


: It may be said, that some of these com- 
plaints might be removed by amendments to 


ter. But othe evils and inconveniences will 

be found to exist, and its meetings are so far 
apart, that it is,impracticable to provide, from 
“time to time, for all the changes which experi- 


more frequent, would increase the burthen al- 
ready complained of. 
The true objects of Masonic institutions are 
not splendid establishments and pompous ex- 
hibitions ; but the relief.of,the distressed, the 


nd the remainder.at | promotion ef brotherly love, and the exercise 
of private charity. 


the_annals of.ancient. 
Masonry, we heor nothing 6f General Grand. 
Chapters or General Grand Lodges, nor “€¥en 
of Grand Chapters or Lodges. Each Lodge 
constituted a separate and independent body, 
cultivating within its bosom the most exalted 
of human virtues, and dispensing ig bounty to 
the needy brethren aud their destitute families 
within the sphere of its jurisdiction, while its 
individual members were hailed as brothers, 


jes. The affairs of each e were settled 
| within itself, in its own.way, without appeal 
\or control. The resources. of the order, in- 


| and the support of splendid establishments, 


_ |-were applied to the relief of needy brethren 


| and their destitute widows and children, in 
| pursuance of the origina], pure and simple ob- 
jects of the institution. Inconveniences were 
| doubtless experienced, from the occasional 
prevalence of party spirit, originating from a 
difference of opinion and unsubdued. passions, 
as well as injustice to individual brothers. 
Hence, in process of time, it seemed proper to 
a majority of the craft to establish Grand Chap- 
ters and Lodges, with a superviring and con- 
trolling power over the original Ch 
Lodges, Even these additions to the Masonic 
edifice were not necessary to extend the orig- 
inal objects of the institution ; but merely to 
guard against those errors. of opinion, and 
those bursts of passion, which are incident to 
all human institutions. They are a kind of 
necessary evil. They are evils, because ther 
consume a portion of the funds of the order, 


charitits ; and by creating high offices, they 
encourage ambition in the eraft, which ought 
to be distinguished only by disinterestednegs 
and humble deportment. But we are nat dis- 
posed to censure the establishment of Grand 
Chapters and Lodges; for, with all their 
evils, they do essential good, in correcting the 
errors of the subordinate institutions, and pro- 
moting harmony among Masons. 

The idea of a General Grand Chapter, as 
well as of a General Grand Lodge, seems to 
have been suggested by the political institu- 
tions of our country. But are the cases anal- 
ogous ? The original Chapters and Lodges 
were formerly independent bodies, like our 
States. They confederated under Grand Chap- 
ters and Lodges, which exercise a controlling 
| and revising power, aad fill the place of our 
national government. Here the analogy be- 


|, tween our masonic and political institutions 1s 


‘atanend. It matters not, that the masonic 
confederation extends ovly to the limits of a 
State, while the political embraces almost half 
a continent. The analogy exists in principle ; 
not in the extent of surface over which the 
confederation may spread. There are in ma- 
ny ofthe States more Lodges than there are 
Siates inthe American Union. In our mason- 
ic Union, the Grand Chapters and Lodges, to- 
gether with the original Chapters and Lodges, 
exercise their jurisdiction, each in its sphere, 
over the same territory and the same jeople, 
like our National and State governments To 
add to these a General Grand Chapter or 
Lodge, is like establishing a general grand 
government over the nations of the earth, 
which should introduce into the United States 
a third jurisdiction, controlling both the Na- 
tional and State governments, as well as each 
individual citizen. Where isthe politician so 
mad-as to think of a project like this ? Is not 
our political machine sufficiently complicated, 
and does it not operate with sufficient harmo- 
ny, without resorting to another superintend- 
ing and controlling power ? Would it not, 
without producing any good, increase the col- 
lisions of the machinery, and augment the bur- 
thens of the people 2? Yet, what else has been 
done in Masonry ? We have our: Chapters, 
with ‘jurisdictions analogous to those of our 
States ; we have our Grand Chapters, aialo- 
gous to the government of the United States ; 
but, not content with these, we must have our 
General Grand Chapter also, which has not 
its parallel in our own or auy other govern- 
ment, and is really of little use but to increase 
our burthens and add an unmasonic pomp and 
splendor to our bumble and lowly institution 
The same necessity does not exist for a con- 
federation in the masonic, as in the political 
world. Masonry is pacific in every thing. 
‘Tt fears no invasion or insurrection. Its force 
is moral, not physical. 
by armies, but by the purity of its principles 
and the benevolence of its acts. It couquers, 


men, but by winning their hearts. 
no enemy abroad, which required the e<tablish- 
ment of eral Grand Chapter for the de- 
fence of ican Masons ; there were no. 
dangerous dissentions between the Grand 
Chapters of the States, which could only be 
quelled by the interposition of a superior pow- 
er: Masonry attempts to make man what he 
ought to be—to bend the energies of his nature, 
by gentle precepts, wholly to the promotion 
of the general happiness Why, there ‘sre, 
should she imitate those gorgeous establixh- 
ments which are formed as wel! to curb and 
punish his licentiousness as to minister to hrs 
vanity ? 

Of what use isthe General Grand Chapter 
in promoting the true and legitimate objects of 
Masonry ? Does it increase the resources of 
our order? No; it consemesthem. Does it 


+ Meg 


stead of being devoted to costly entertainments’ 
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‘the Constitution of the General Grand Chap- } performed by the original Chapters. 


ence may suggest; and to make its meetings | 


and, if needy’, relieved by all the sister Lodg-» 


ters and. 


and thereby. lessen its ability to dixpense its. 


Tt defends itself, not } 


net by destroying or enslaving the bodies of | 
There was | 
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| 


search out and present to us worth un- 
knowa objects of charity ? No ; is 
Is it ne- 
cessary to correct the errors of the Chapters, 
and maintain harmony among Masons? No: 
this is sufficiently done by the Grand Chap- 
ters. The only plausible pretext for the es- 
tablishment and support of this institution, is, 
that it will produce uniformity in the work of 


all ages and all countries. From its ancient 
Jandmarks, there can be no essential devia- 
tion, vithout destroying its character and for- 
feiting its benefiis. For many ages before the 
General Grand Chapter existed. Masons of dif- 
ferent nations and languages found no difficulty 
in making themselves known to each other, 
and the great objects of the order were every 
where understood, and its fundamental princi- 
ples remained unchanged. If, without all this 
splendid and expensive paraphernalia, Mason- 
ry remained uniform through the dark ages of 
barbarism and: superstition, is it necessary, in 
this day of light and knowledge, to raise up 
barrier upon barrier, and exhaust the means of 
the order, to fence against innovation ? The 
Masons of the different States found no diffi- 


feulty in making themselves known to each 
Meo: and in practising the great virtues of 


‘the order, before the General Grand Chapter 


Pexisted. No Chapter cowid deviate ftteriatly, | 


from ancient form and usage, without being 
excludetl from the fraternity, and making them- 
| selves strangers among the masonic brother- 
hood. As for ages past, so for ages to come, 
this matter will regulate itself, and Masonry 
would continueto be what it ever, has been, 


istence. 
of Masons, will’necessarily be so slight, as not 


Universal Grand | 


ns of the earth 
troduce among u 
fourth grade of C 
our contributions ! 


formity of work and language, Masonry will 


ters and Lodges, in addijion to the original 
Chapters and Lodges, are amply sufficient. 
Tt is te defence of a General Grand Chap- 


a national thing, when there is no use for it ? 
Who would advocate or support a_ national 


people be convinced that a President, Con- 
gress and national Judiciary did nothing for 
their good, which might not as well or better 
be done by their State 
they not abolish them all 
up the paraphernalia of a national govern- 
ment, at an enormous expence, merely to grat- 
ify the vanity and ambition of great men? 
We think not. Yet we pay the expence and 
keep up a General Grand Chapter, for no prac- 
tieal good, either to ourselves or the craft in 
general. Are we doing our duty by this, or 
are we more gratified at seeing this sp!endor, 
than by witnessing the tear of gratitude flow 
down the cheeks of the widow and orphan 
whom this very money might relieve from ur- 
gent distress 2 

We can look upon the General Grand 
Chapter only as an institution calculated to 
waste the funds of our order, engender ambi- 
tion, administer food to vanity, and every way 
incompatible with the pure and sublime princi- 
ples of Masonry. We also apprehend that it 
will be used by political men, as a convenient 
instrument to further their intrigues and spread 
their influence ; and) that elevation will be 


in the eyes of the peop‘e, than to promote true 
charity or the interests of the craft. 

With these facts before us, and entertaining 
these opinions and apprehensions, we are in- 
duced to ask fr, and to recommend a dissola- 
tion of the General Grand Chapier of the Uni- 
ted States ; and we request the early attention 
of the several State Grand Chapters to this 
subject, that an expression.of their opinions 
may be laid before the General Grand Chapter 
atits approaching septeanial convocation in 
September, 1826. 


JOHN M’KINNEY, Juw. 
ROBERT JOHNSTON, 
DABNEY C. COSBY. 


October, A. D. 1825. 
CHOICE OF 
Officers of the Boston Encampment, In- 
stalled Nov. 16th. 


Sir John J. Loring, G. “. 

Edward A. Raymond, G. 
« A.A. Dame, C. G. 

John R. Cotting, P. 

Thomas Power, 8S. W. 

Wisiam J. Whipple, J. W. 
Jacdb Amee, T. 

Samuel Howe, R. 

Galen Holmes, 8S. B. 

Sewall Fisk, Sid. B. 

* James Morgan, Warden. 
William Emerson, 3 Gd.’ 


William Weir, Jr..2 


Masons. Masonry ix essentially the same in 


were there no General Grand Chapter .in.ex- 
Variations in the work and language | 


to affect the geiteral principles or practice of 
the order ; and.ifit were otherwise, it would | 
be found impracticable for the General Grand : HisaO 
Chapter to correct these errors over so wide'a James Salisbury, Capiain.of the Host; M. | 
spread of territory ; for is it certain, that the 
autherity to doso will always be placedin the 


more does it. prove the necessity of a still 
higher story to the masonic edifice, which } | 
shall overlook the whole masonic world. If 
a General Grand Chapter only can prodice 
uniformity in America, ‘what shall produce it 
in Europe, Asiaand Africa t) Ought not those 


apter, whose decisions. 
rth jurisdiction, and) a 
» to. be supported by 
at which regulates it- 
self, needs no regulator. In relation to uni-. 


ever regulate itself; and for the settlement of 
disputes and correcting. ertors, Grand Chap- 


ter, that it is national. Why should we have 


government, were it not useful ? Could the | 


overnments, would 
Would they keep | 


sought in it, more to obtain an exalied attitude | 


William’ Bittle, Arm’r. 
oll Eb en. Oliver, Sentinel. 


Officers of St. Andrew's Lodge, Boston, 
Alexander H. Jennings, M. 

| Wm. Weir, Jr. S. W. ; 

 Blisha Dwelle, J. W. 

J. Loring, Treas. 
Alexander Bowers, Sec’ry. 
John R. Cotting, Chaplain. 
David Parker, Marshal. 

H Doggett, 8. D. 

A. P. Baker, 5. S. . 
Jeremiah Foster, J. 8. 


MECHANIC. ARS, NATIONAL POLICY, 


M. Burr, Sentinel. : 
Eben. Oliver, Tyler. 


Officers of Mount Fenn Chapter, Port- 
a 


M.E. Charles B. Smith, H, P. 
Horace Seaver, K. 

_ Thomas Dodge, S. 

Sam’! Rand, Chaplain. 
Seth Bird, R. A..Capt. 
Ivaac Ingersoll, Capt. H. 
Nelson Racklyft, P. S. 
Sam’! L. Raymond 
Charles Chase, 
Oliver Gerrish, 
Moses Smith, 

David Burbank, 


Meeting 3d Monday in-each month. 


Portland Lodge meets the 2d Wednesday in 
each month. . 


Mast. Veils. 


Officers elected in Providence Royal Arch 
Chapter, on Thursday evening, the 10th inst. 


M. E. Philip Potter, High Priest ; E. Hen- 
ry Martin, King ;,E. Hollis K. Jencks, Seribe ; 


Nesteil, Principal Sojourner; A. V. Dike, 
Royal ‘Arch Captain ; T. D. Shimway, 34, 


_ hands of those best qualified for the ta But . E, Cutting, 24, Cary Dunn, Ist, Masters 
if this argument prove the necessity of a Gen- the Veils: Jason! Williams, 
eral Grand Chapter of the United tates: much | “braham Stillwell, Secretary 5. Jason; Wil- 


tiams, Steward; Wm. P. R. Benyon, Tyler. 
Officers elected in Manchester Lodge, No. 


12, in Coventry, R. I. on Monday evening, 
Tth inst. 


who introduce this argument, to propose, an R. a Hollis K. Jencks, M. . 


Arnold, S. W. 

rrijl, J. W. 

er A. Whitman, Treas. 

ohnson, See’ry.. 

Edward Potter, 8. 

‘Rhodes Burke, J. D. 

_ George Aylesworth, Tyler. 

At a late Communication of the St. Croix 
Lodge, in Calais, Me. for the choice of Ofti- 
cers, 

_ Asa A. Pond was re-elected Master. 

Wm. Goodwin, S. W. 

George Downes, J. W. 
| Martin Meserve, Treas. 
William Pike, Sec’ry. 


EXTRACT. 

What a scope for the exercise of benevo- 
lence does society afford us! How many are 
needy, distressed, ignorant, and sinful! How 
many, how very many claims, are there upon 
| our humanity, our instruction, our christian re- 
proof. 

This love, or benevolence, is the glory of 
the divine character ; it is that, which consti- 
tuted Jesus, the Saviour and Redeemer of man- 
kind ; and is the grand qualification that ena- 
bles us to overcome like him. _What are ai! 
the mighty deeds of the worldly congucror ? 
They are. cruel, sanguinary deeds. Their 
transient glory is stained with blood and tears. 
Their fame is echoed by the groans of expir- 
ing thousands ; it is a tragieal report from the 
fieid of death. 


joy to the despairing, hope to the fallen, wis- 
dom to the ignoraat, counsel to the imprudent, 
and often, through the grace of God, they give 
immortal felicity to sinful men. 

; Mann's Masonie Discourse. 


Regular Communications 


FULL MOON THIS MONTH, FRIDAY, 25. 


BOSTON LODGES, 


St.John’s ist Tucalay m every mouth. 
St. Andrew's 24 Thursday, 
| Columbian,ist Thursday, 
Massachusetts last Friday. 
Mount Lebanon, last Monday. 
nd Chapter, 2 | Suesday in December, June & Sept. 
St. Andrew’s Chapter, Ist Wed. in every month. 
St. Paul’s Chapter 3¢ Tuesday. 


G, Lodge, 2d Wed in Dee. March, June and September. 


Encampment 3d Wedacsdayin every month, 
Counciiof Royal Masters jast T 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Derchetger—Unon, luew.ay ing full moon. 
Charlest non- Kug Solomon, 2d Tuesday. 
Cambridgr.—Ameable,3d Monday. 
Malden—“ieunt Herwon, Wednesdsy prec.full moon, 
Brighton—Bethesda, Tuescay. 
Lynn—Moaut Carmel monday preeeding. 
Salem—UssexTucsday pre. fm —Warren R. A. Chapter 
‘thursday on or preeeding full meon. 

Liberty Monday preceding fullmoon, 
Medway—Montgon: ry 2d Wednesday. 
Daxbu erStone Monday after tull » on. 
Falmouth— Marine ist Wednesday. 
Nantucket—Union 1st Monday ; Urbanity 
Union Council $. M. 4th mon.in Dee. Mar. June.Sept 
Wednesday pre. f, m. 
Danvers—Jordon, Wednestay pre. full moon. 
Roxbury— Washington Thurday pre.f m. 
Dedham—onste:lation do, do. do. 
Stoughton siug Star Thers. pref. m—Mt- Zion R.A 
Chapter wonday fall. 
Concord—Corinthian Monday pre full, 

-Feilowship, moudey pre fm 
Taunton—Adowiram R A C. tues succecd fm 
Marlborough—Thursday afterfull m. 

Hingham Old Colony Friday pre-full moon. 
Meridian Thursdvy preceding tu!} moon. 


4 


Hardwick. Mount W do, do. 
NewSalem. Goiden Role Monday” do, do, do. 
Amherst, Pacitie Wednesday do. do. 
P Nort mpton. Jerus: lem “ate. do. 
Greenwah. King Hicam’s Pies do. Be, de, 
Worcester, Meriang Sta lursday dos do, de’ 
Lewester. Wednesday do. do. 
Groton. Si, Paul’, Monday © a 


—M Lhomday fae 
th 
do. 


Chelmsfe 


| North Varmouth Casco ive 


Good Sdmartian Ta pre. full moon, 


 rentham, Alvanswe 


Cassia luesday pre. 
Kandulph. Nortotk Uniow Wednesday pre.fall meen, 
Pentucket Friday do. de. do 
ashhy. Social Thursugy do. Go... 
indov.r. St. Matthew's Wednesday do. do. do. 
Haver. Iburday do du. de. . 
Learngten, Hiram Thursday do. du. do. 
Charlton, Fayette Ta Wed. in Jan. Ap. my and Oct 


Medfic 


Midcicbury. >ocial Harmony pre 


do. do - 
Si John’s Lues p.fan im Dee. Feb. Ap June 
Newburyport. Peter’s Monday p-fom.; St, Mask’ 
f. ; St. John’s Thursday sue. fulin. 
Uxbri vlomon’s Temple Vhursday moon 


Woob treedom Jhurday on op do de 
Walth Monitor Monday do do de 
Quincy. Rural Mduday do do de 


Gloucester- Tyr ven Tuesday. 
Lenox =-Unwn, Star, Wed pre fm 
Ipswich. Umity Tuesday 

cominster. Aurora Monday ~ 
West Granville, Pieasaut Wed.» do. de 
Brookfield. an Vuesday do 
Great Barrington. ‘weinnatus Wed. do do 
West Stockbridge. Wistom Tuesday “do 
Templeton. tiarvis Yiursday do do 
New Marlborough. ‘ising Dum Tuesday do de 
Cummington. Orion Thursday do. de 
Sutton. Olive Branch 3a enday, 
—Greenfeld Prawkiim A.C, Ist Wednesday. 
Northhcjough, .Fredoma Friday do de do 
Soring field,  Wampden Wed, pre. m- 
Southwick. Friev iby Soviety, Monday prefull moon. 
Taunton, Korg Darul, Wed 
Tues, pre. every oth. month, 
Brook to dv da do 
Western—Carmel, Wed pre. 

Rewer, Hope, ives. p.f.m. 
New-Bedford, S'av 0 the East.3d mondsy. 
Greenwich. Vilage Encampment. Tacs fom.) 
South Reading. mount moriah, Fri. m. 

MAINE. 
ortland. Ancient Lanvipurk ist Wed. ; Pertiend 2d 
“Brinavick. Walted Tuesday- 

Bathe solavust 


precedng full nwoor. 


_Weseasset. Limeoln thursday to 
Almay Wedhe stay do 
Warren, St Gvrorges da. de 
China. Cential do do 


Saco. Saco nesday de do 
Kennehunk, York Mouday 
Bridgeton, Oriental Monday 
New Gloucester. Mon. do 
Paris, Oxtord Thurscay 
Milburn. Somerset Monday de do de 
Bangor. Rising rtue ‘Viesday de de du 
Thamaston, Ovient, Monday p. 1. 
Hallowell—Jerusalem Re A. , ‘Lhers. pre. 
Kennebee ge, Wed. pre. f 
Gardiner.--! erinon, Paesday pre full 
Winikrop--Yemple, Moriny pre. am 
Belfast-- Belfast, me pre f me 
Augusta—Beulrletiem tus pre 
st menoay every month 
first wed every month 
Calais, St. Croix, Monday p fim 


NE W-HAMPSHIRE. 
Portsmouth, St. s 1st Wednesday im every month. 
Pythagoras 34 Tucsiay do do 


Lebanon Franklin Monda eding full 
Amherst, Benevolent Monday 
Concord. Blazing Star ‘Lucsaay do de ¢e 
Charlestown, Fauhiui Wednesday pres dor’ do 
New London, King Selomon’s Wid. pre. do do 
Claremont. Hira Ist Wednesday. 
Washington. Mt. Vernon Mon. ator do’ de 
Plymouth, Olive Brauch Vuesday do de de 
Sanoornron. Cente Monday of or do de du 
Rochester. Humane Mondi:y do te “du 
Mt Merah Puesiaydo de de 
field. Wednesday de do 
New Ipswich. Bethe! Tuesday da do do de 
Dever. Wednediay da do dy de 
Bradford. St. Peter's Pursday do dw de 
Alstead, St. Paul's ‘luesday pre. do 
Mericveth.—-Mount Lehanon Wed pre to, 
Hurpton. Rockiwegham Tuesdey of the week the 
Bath. Merulan Sun Wednesday do do 
Hanover, Trinity Kucampmemtjast Wednesday in 
Ap. Jane. Avg. Oct mid Dees. SC Andrews Chapter 
ith Wey sday in dans Mar. May, Jaly, Sept.and Nev, 
Council of R. Mastees, om the samedays as the Chay. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Grand bist Mond. every other north. 
Glourester-o! readsiup, Wednesday preceding. f. 
Cumbertand= Star, Money preecdme f. 


‘Phursday p.f 


But the deeds of the benevolent mm give | 


Newport, St, Johns, p. 


Bristol. St, Aiwans, Wednesday do, 


My, Mores, dav fol meen. 

Covent — Me chester, my 

Smithficid---E Stary sak next pre fim 

CONNECTICUT. A 

Stonnington, Asylym pre eding fella ow, 

Cotthesicr, Wooster. st Vet ¥ Chap Mon. fale 

last Monday in Feb- May, Aue. ame Kes. 

Prraton, St. Janus “Thursday preceding fT meoon 

N. Swrnington, Widow's Soi Wed, do ue 


New Lonwon. Thursiay do uo de 
Middletozen. S'. and 3a Wed. 

Litchfieid St Vaults ‘Thorsday pre. 
Geshen, Olive Bronch Tuesuay pres de 
Terrington. Sencha, Viesday de, de de 
Salisbury. Montgomery Tuesday do do de 
Norfolk, Western Star De Jo do tie 


Canaan, Mervban Chapter Thurday pre. de fo 
North Chapter NO. lar 
Barkhampstees, Norther Siar Thersad do ve 
Wovdbury. King Solomen:s de de do 
Cranby. St. mark's, Wecnestay p om, 
Perl. Harmovy, Wed. pre moon 
Suffield Apollo, Tucs m 
East Hartjord, Ovent, Thurs pim 
Conann, Mer dian Chapter, ‘Tues pre full 
Sharen, Hamilton, “ ed, pre fell 
Winsted, ~t. Andrews Wed full roeen. 
Pomfret, Warren BR. Tues, pre fli moomi + march 
June, September, December. 
Puta, last Wer'.in April, Jone, pt. Nev bee. 
NEW-YORK. 

Glen*s Tolls. Hawatton Tharday preeeding full 

RA jest Wed. Feb, June, Ang, Oct ©, & De 
Aurora, Mend pre.t.moon, Aurore R.A. C 

Wed preeecing full, 
Warertowr. Federal Wed esday previous fm. 
Albany. Temple BR. A.C 2d Tuesday. Maste 
Istand 2d Monday. Temple Ledge Ist and2 acest 
motmt Vernon, ist and 2d Wed ‘. 
Auburn—W A. C., Thursday preeeding 


Friday nes! fm 
Lodge, Mond. do 
Clarksville, Widow's Son, Thurs. p. fm. 


Catskill-——Catskilil. monday pre fm 
Catskill R.A. There. pre f m 
VERMONT. 
Bennington, ¥t. Mt. Anthemy pre tu 
Rutland. Green Movntam Encampment, Weed. i» 
Dee, Feb. Ap June, Atic¢. aad Cetol» 
Brodford, Mt Lebanon R. A.C. 2d Toews in Dee. 
Feb. April, Junc, Aug. aud Oet. 
Middlebury, mt. Caivary Eneam!, 21 Tues i) may, and 
every other month. 
Vergennes, Jerusalem R A C 3d Mon in nuary atid 
every othe: month 
Dorehester Lodge Tues p fm 
VIRGINIA. 


Feirfax, Fairfax Chapter, No 15, 3d way nt 


March, June and October, Xo. 
Fridaya in every tnontty 
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with modesty thy guide.’’ 


From the Lond. Mec. Journal. 
Cewrrirucar Forces. 


of centrifugal forces is 


4, The centri forces of two unequal 
wipymg with the same velocity, and at 


another.as the respective quantities of 


. same distance from the central body, are to 


‘in’the. two bodies. 
ceiitrifugel forces of two equal bod- 
“Fes, Whith revolve round.a central body in the 


tie; but at different distances {rom it, 
another as their respective distances 


forces of two bodies 
‘which perforii theirrevolution in the same 
time, whose quantities of matter are in- 
Weesely 26 Yheir distances from the centre, are 
4.-Phecentrifugal forces of two equal bod- 
‘Wes, moving wt equal distances from the cen- 
Seek but with different velocities, are onc 
ae the square of their velocities. 
forces of two unequal 
ano 


idugal forces of two equal bod- 
jes, moving with equal velocities at different 
distances Bs the centre, are inversely as 
their distances from the centre. 

“4%. The centrifugal forces of two unequal 
~tRodies, moving with equal velocities at differ- 
ent distances from the centre, are to one anoth- 
erastheit quantities of matter multiplied by 
ir respective distances from the centre. 

8. The centrifugal foreea of two unequal 
Bodies moving with unequal velocities at dif- 
ferent distan¢es from the central body, are in 


the compound ratio of their quantities of mat- 


ter, the squares of (heir velocities, and their 
Givtance from the centre. 


A Sew and very ingenious method éf in- 
creasing thepower of the ecrew, and of mak- 
ing it pce the greatest accuracy, has been 
a‘Mr. Hunter. 

compound serew consists of two 

serew*, Ghent which pas a thread more in an 
Then the! male screw of the one in which it 

© 
Now, supposing the screw, A. to have 20 

threads.in an inch, the screw, B..to have 21 

threadw-in the same length ; and the screw, 

B. to be so!fixed that it can move forward 

Without sound, then a single turn of 


the seftw, “A. will make the screw, B. ad- | 


yanee’) 220th of an inch. 
thecompound produces an effeet much 
_ Maperiorto the common screw ; for, to pro- 
duce the wamet effect, a common screw must 


in an inch, which would 


that it would be unable to 
2 - The following notice of the rocking stone in 
Rhode-Inland, is taken from the 


Journal of Science. 
_. “it as an irregular pyramid, 15 feet in 


height, and 12 feet in diameter at the base. It 


to weigh 8+ or 90 tons. Not- 
Withstanding:its vast weight, it can be moved 
‘with the hand, and‘with a lever 8 or 10 feet 
Jong, itean be made to oscillate 4 or 5 inches. 
~ “When moving, the rock appears about to tum- 
ble-down the declivity upon which it is situ- 
ate, and very few have the resolution to stand 
_nearits north-east wile while it is moving. It 
is probable; dwever, that it will ever remain 
in-its presefit sitdation ; as many years since, | 
a. number of men, provided with levers, ropes, 
and even thé’sid of oxen, made an ineffectual 
to-overturn it”? 

‘ast Trin Grist Mill. —Mcr. Baily, of Hart- 
‘ford,Con. has invented a cast iron grist mil), 
: Which has been tested by grinding wheat, rye, 

and céfn, as wellasmost kinds of provender, 
corn ia the ear, oil cake, &c. and its work pro- 
by experienced millers to be equal to 


by the common mill-stones— 
» » Qne horse will grind ten bushels of wheat or 


rye-per hour, sufficiently fine for flour. The 
cost of a mill, with the machinery for a horse 
to work f, will be from 250 to $300. 

Ledid Mine.—A-tmine Lead has lately 
Heendistovered in the towu of Leverett, Mass. 


~-four yniles-east of Connecticut River, which 


ftom the @xyent-and width of the vein upon 


will lead t sient | 


of Mending China.—Boil 


a paece of white flint glass in river water for 
five Minutes, beat it toa fine powder, and 
. grind it,well in the white of an egg. and it will 
‘join China, without rivitting, so that no art 
can break it agein in the same place. Observe, 
‘the composition must be ground extremely fine 
‘on a painter’s slab. 


tracing designs for Embroidery. 
' A very important of-the art of embroi- 
dery, and which is of great consequence in re- 


_ gard.to preserving the taste of the original de- 


sign ie the manner of tracing the design on the 
‘cloth or other substance. The draughtsman 
must pay the greatest attention to it; and he 
ought always te pick out the design with a 
needle. Considering the importance of this 
being properly done, it ought not to be truste.! 
to any one does not draw well, and is not 


_» very careful ; for much haste 1s made, 
the Original outlines may be easily altered. 


this that the usual method-is 
tranéportthe design from the paper to 
stuff, a small bag of charcoal pow- 
‘dee.. lines of the drawing. are pricked 
With a needle, aud the charcoal powder passes 
Yhrough these holes, and is deposited upon the 
puff. A pen is then used with either black or 
white ink, according to the colour of the stuff, | 
‘o trace over all the dotted lines made by the 
{harcoal powder that has passed throagh the 
eedle holes. It is necessary, as has been sta- 
ora above, that the artist who. does this should 


"sions gréat deal 6f trouble. 
An ingenious method has been lately used | 8 


| the 
| the hazerd of alteration ;: whereas M. M. Re- 


rcoal powder get rubbed off, whicn ocea- 


by some embroiderers to remedy this incon- 
venience, and to avoid the trouble of tracing 
over again with a pen, which is not 
only a loss of time, but it is also aitended with 


vol and Regondet’s method preserves the 
original design in its purity and taste, and al- 
lows the embroideresses to give greater perfec- 
tion to their work, without any fear of rubbing 
it oat 

The comporition they make use of is pre- 
pared by melting some mastic in an earthen 
pot, with about a thirtieth part of wax, oil, or 
} tar, to which is added a little lamp-black, and 
the whole is well stirred together with an iron 
spatula. The'whole being well melted togeth- 
er, itis poured out into little paper boxes. 
When cold, the mass is to be powdered and 
sifted as fine as possible. Tiie design, then, 
being pricked, is dusted with this powder, let 
the matter be what it will ; and this being 
done, the powder is fixed upon the stuff, by 
passing it over a chafing dish of lighted char- 
coal, so as to melt the powder ; or by putting 
a paper on the stuff, and running a hot iron 
over the paper. . 

If the stuffas of a bleck or very dark-col- 
our, a white, powder is desirable ; and this is 
made py m 1 ing, as before, mastic in an earth- 
érn pot, over a gentle fire, adding a thirtieth 
part of white wax, and as much whiting as the 
‘maspic and wax will take up, taking care to 
stir itas the whitening 1s added. The mass 
being poured out, cooled, and powdered, is 
Fused as the former black powder. 


Imitation-ef Gold.—Mr. Ditmer bas pub- 
lished, in the Hanoverian magazine, the fol- 
lowing account of a compound metal, invented 
by Professor Hermbstadt :—Take of pure pla- 
tina 16 parts, pure copper 7, and pure zinc | ; 
put them into a ¢racible, and cover them with 
powdered charcoal, and keep them over the 
fire till they are perfectly melted into one mass. 
This compound is stated not only to be of the 
same colour as gold, but to be equal to it in 
specific gravity, denseness and ductility. 


Tre Baty Facte. 


‘This distinguished bird, as he is the 
most beautiful of -his tribe in this part 
ofthe world, and the adopted emblem of 
our country, #8 entitled to particular 
notice. He has ‘been long known to 
naturalists, being common to both con- 
linents, and occasionally met with from 
a very high northern latitude, to the 
borders of ihe torrid zone, but chiefly 
io the vicinity of the sea, and akong the 
shores and: cliffs of our lakes and large 
rivers: Formed by oature for braving 
the severest cold; feeding equally oo 
the produce of the sea, and of the 
land ;. possessing powers of flight capa- 
ble of outstripping even the tempests 
thentselves; unawed by any thing but 
man ; und trom the Mieiglis to 
which he soars, look at une 
glance, 01 Qu of 
forests, fielde,- lakes, and ocean deep 
below him ; he appears. indifferent to 
the littl localities of change of sea- 
sons; asina fewminutes he can pass 
from suthmeér to winter, from the low- 
er to the bigher regions ‘of the atmos. 
phere, the abode of eternal cold; and 
thence descend at will to the torrid or 
the arctic regions of the earth. He is 
therefore found at all seasons in the 
countries Which he inhabjts, but pre- 
fera.such places as have been mention. 
ed above, {rom the great partiality he 
has for fish. 

In procuring these, he displays, in a 

very singular manner, the genius and 
energy ot his character, which is fierce, 
contemplative, daring and tyrannical; 

attributes not exerted but on particu. 
lar occasions; but when put forth, 
overpowering all opposition. Eleva- 
ted upon a high dead limb of some gi- 
gantick tree, that commands a wide 
view of the neighbouring shore and 
ocean, he seems calmly to contemplate 
the motions of the various feathered 
tribes that pursue their busy avoca- 
tions below: the snow-while Gulls 
slowly winnowing the air; the busy 
‘Tringe coursing along the sands; trains 
of ducks streaming over the surface ; 
silent and watchful cranes, intent and 
| wading ; clamorous crows and all the 
multitade, that subsist by the 
bounty of this vast tiquid magazine of 
nature. High over all these, hovers 
one, whose action instantly arrests all 
his attention. By his wide curvature 
of wing, and sudden suspension in air, 
he knows him to be the Fish-Hawk; 
settling over some devoted victim of 
thedeep. His eve kindles at the aght, 
and balancing himself, with half-oper- 
ed wings, on the branch, he watches 
the result. Down, rapid as an arrow 

from heaven, descends the distant ob- 
ject of his attention, the roar of its 
wings reaching the ear as it disappears 
in the deep, making the surges foam 

around, At this moment the looks of 
the eagle are all ardour; and levelling 
his neck for flight, he sees the Fish- 

Hawk emerge, straggling with his 
prey, and mounting into the air with 

screams of exullation. These are the 

signals for our hero, who, launching 
into the air, instantly gives chase, soon 

ains on the Fish-Hawk, each exerts 

his utmost to meunt abore the other, 

displaying in these rencontres the most 

elegant and aerial evolutions. The 

unencumbered Eagle rapidly auvances, 

and is just onthe point of reaching his: 
opponent, when, with a sudden scream, 

probably of despair and honest execra- 


tion, the-tatter @rops bis fish; the Ea- 
gte poising himself for a moment, as if 
to take a more certain aim, cetcends 
like a whirlwind, snatches it in ‘his 
rasp ere it reaches the water, aad) 
bears his ill-gotten booty silently away 
to the woods, int: 
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NOTICE. 
The completion of the first volume of the 


| Mrmnor being near at hand, the Proprietors 


deem it proper to state, for the inforthetion ang 
encouragement of its friends, that such im- 
provements will be made in the form of the pa- 
per, the next year, as shell render it more con- 
venient for binding and preservation—that ‘at 
the end of the second volume, a handsome ti- 
tle page and index will be furnished gr atis— 
that arrangements-have been made that will 
enable them to give a greater variety, and,they 
trust, more USEFUL and INTERESTING mat- 
ter—that the Masonic, Lirrrary, and 
Scientrric Departments of the paper will 
be more’ particularly attended to—that nrw 
TrPes have been procured, and measures ta- 
ken to insure an uniformly handsome Printing- 
paper—and that every effort in their power 
will be made to render it worthy the counte- 
nance and support of their Masonic Brethren, 
and Literary and Scientific Friends. 

§CF To all who subscribe previousto the 
first of January next, the paper will be af- 
forded as heretofore, at $2,60cents per ann. 
payable halfyearlyin apvance. After 
which time, the terms will be $2,50 cents per 
annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: or $3, 
payable HALF YEARLY in advance. 

BC} Such of the FraTERNITY as are de- 
sirous of obtaining a complete file of the next 
volume for binding, we respectfully invite to 
send in their names previous to the First of 
JaNUARY.——No paper will be discontinued 
unless orders to that effect are sent directly to 
the Publishers, or through their Agents. _ 

BF Those who have perfect sets of the 
last year’s Mirror, have thet# neatly’ 
bound and lettered, by 
fice, for eighty cent 


Tue Encuisu is a gen- 
eral complaint and a source of much morti- 
fication that our knowledge of our own lan- 
guage is very deficient. Even our best schol- 
ars are sometimes guilty .ef gross errors in 
writing. This is, in part, owing to the genius 
of our language, which, of all others, is per- 
haps, the most difficult to acquire, and on 
which most of our literary men pay the least 
attention. That it is defective in many points 
cannot be denied, and these defects it is diffi- 
cult to remedy, yet it may be improved. We 
shall here point out some of the principal im- 
perfections which are apt to render the style 
of a writer unharmonious and obscure. As 
many of the words which are not derived 
from the Greek and Latin are monosyllables 
and terminate in consonants, the pronunciation 
becomes rugged and broken, unlike the regular 
easy flow of classic languages. Many words 
are harsh andunmusical. There are some that 
the French, accustomed to softer expressions, 
scarcely ever learn to pronounce intelligibly. 
It has been remarked, that in the English lan- 
guage, computed to contain, at least thirty-five 
thousand words, there are not abayé a dozen 


| which ead in a, about two dozen in o, and in 


y, not less than four thousand ning hundred, 
the whole forming less than one fith of the 
language terminating in yowels, while the re- 
mainder ending in-consonaatis, must, to many 
nations, give it an air of roughness and want of 
melody. 
‘The want of different terminations in verbs, 
rendering necessary the introduction of auxil- 
iaries, gives occasion for ecircumlocution in 
expressions. There is no distinction in the 
persons of the plural number; nor in the tenses 
and persons of many of the passive verbs, 
whieh frequently occasions ambiguity; which 
perplexes foreigners in their attempts at read- 
ing English, so as te understand the eentences. 
Our accents are naturally adapted to give va- 
riety to pronunciation, but these foreigners 
seldom acquire. The practice of placing the 
accent, in some cases, on the first syllable of 
a word, destroys, in a great measure, their 
use, and leaves an indistinct, hurried, and al- 
most unintelligible sourd to the other syllables. 
None of the modern languages are 20 strongly 
marked with accents as the English; their use 
is very evident in poetry, as they enable us to 
support with easg the varied numbers of blank 
verse. But with regard to the quantity of syl- 
lables and harmonious and musical sentences, 
the Greek and Latin beara great superiority, 
from the regular and constant distinction, of 
long and short syllables. Wehave, it is true, 

many words whiah are dong, or short 


» 


}the books were struck out of the English lan- 
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but the greater number cannot well be said to 
be of any determinate quantity. : 

Orthography, or the mode of spelling words, 
is another source of embarrassment to a wri- 
ter. We have no precise rules for the passive 
verb and passive participle, that will apply in 
every case; our dictiongries in this are ex- 
tremely defective. A reference to our best 
writers is our only criteriog, and these are not 
always infallible. Spelling appears to have 
been very defective in former times; it is not 
uncommon to find in cld writers the same 


| word spelt differently even in the same page. 


In the beginning of the eighteenth century, or- 
thography began to be more particularly at- 
tended to, and attempts were made to establish 
it on true philosophical principles, yet authors 
of eminence have differed in their modes of 
spelling,conforming their practice to their own 
sense of propriety. But the ifi@uence of their 
authority has had but little effect on general 
custom. Many other means have been devis- 
ed for establishing orthography on. a proper 
foundation, but without the desired effect. 
At last the great desideratum, which many 
had attempted, and which seemed to require 
the united efforts of many, was effected by one 
man, Dr. Samuel. Johnson, in’ the’ laborious 
) Work of his English Dictionary. Its authori- 
tyyewith very few exceptions, has fixed the 
external form of our language; and from its 
‘decisions few appeals of any importance have 
been made. The principles on which Jobn- 
son foundedhis work were etymology and a- 
‘nalogy, with the former few men were better 
‘acquainted. Andifsome have o’er-stepped 
the bounds of his observations, it has chiefly 
been by following up minute researches, per- 
haps incompatible with the greatness of Lis 
undertaking, 
Our language should be considered not on- 
ly with regard to its grammatical construction, 
but as a subject of taste; aud for the purpose 
of avoiding the errors of those who have been 
lead into affectation and false refinement, as 
well as to form a proper opinion of its genius 
and idiom, the works of the best authors should 
be perused. In the various departments of 
religion, history, poetry, science and general 
literature, there are many excellent models of 


good English. From these the scholar must | 


form his style and not from the rules and prin- 
ciples of grammar, abstractedly considered. | 
It has been recommended to commence a 
course of reading with the most distinguished 
writers of Elizabeth’s reign, when refinement 
of our language began; and continue this 
course down to the present time. It is too of- 
ten the case, that readers entertain an appre- 
hension that the writings of that day are cloth- 
ed in a rude, uncouth garb of antiquity, and 
are, therefore, neglected as of very little mer- 
it in forming the style of modern writers: the. 
truth, however, is that the language of that 
day, though not generally cultivated, in point 
of structure, formation and the general. mean- 
ing of terms, differs not materially from that of 
_ The genius of a language suffers but little 
alteration in the course of many ages, although 
from new customs, inventions or improve- 
ments in arts, some addition to its terms ‘and 
changes, 1n its orthography and pronunciation, 
may be introduced. The dramatic writings of 
Shakespeare furnish such instances of style, a- 
dapted to the grave, the gay, the polished, the 
rough, the heroic, the vulgar characters ap- 
pearing on the stage, as prove our language to 
have been abundantly copious and expressive, 
even in his day, to be a proper vehicle for the 
conception of his wonderful genius. The 
works of Aschon, Raleigh, Taylor, Claren- 
don, and Temple have been recommended for 
the vigour and compass of their style, as well 
as for the talent and ability which they display. 
The common translation of the Bible with the 
Common Dr Bock, independently of their 
contents, ve great attention, the phraseol- 
ogy is such as evinces no less the powers of 
the language, than the judgement of the trans- 
lator, and if read for no other purpose, they 
ought to be, by every person who wishes to 
improve his style asa writer. It was a re- 
mark of one of our professors of languages at 
Cambridge, though not a churchman, that; if all 


guage at once, the Book of Common Prayer 
would be sufficient to revive it in its purity.”” 
The words are elegant and expressive, con- 
veying the sublime ideas on the one hand, 
without coarseness, or familiarity, and, on the 
other without pedantry, or affectation. The 
manly and dignified prose, the rich and sub- 
lime poetry of Milton, are exalted and adorn- 
ed by his style. 

In the reign of Charles II. there is searcely 
any author who merits more attention than 
Barrow, whose periods and exuberant style 
give a just representation of Cicero; and dis- 
play to the greatest advantage, the energy and 
fertility of Barrow’s powers of mindy employ- 
ed upon the most important subjects of moral- 
ity, virtue, and religion. 

Locke, in a plain, and rigid style, well a- 
dapted to the precision of his researches, ex- 
plored the intricacies of the most interesting 
branch of philosophy, by tracing ideas to their 
source and unfolding the faculties of the human 
mind. 

The reign of Queem Anne, which, for the 
eminent attainments in arts and literature, is 
emphatically styled the age of Pericles and 


Angustes prodyced.a Swift. who in clear and 


lucid diction, unaided by flowery Pea 
indicated the prineiples’ of sound understang 
ing and lively invention. Addison, emphas. 


| teally styled the accomplished. scholar, the - 


refined critic, the enlightened “enoraligr, 
brought philosophy from the schools, and ar. 
ranged her in the most elegant attire; 

the attention of his countrymen in the pur. 
| suit of virtue and taste, in’ bit elegant ang 
chaste essays. The Spectator will continue 


long as the English language shall continue i> 
be studied. Some of the works of Dryden, 
are distinguished for ease, gracefulness and yj- 
vacity of a man of genius. There.is a facili. 
ty itvhis rhymes, and a peculiar vigor in bis 
poetry, which justly entitle him to theesteem 
of the literati both of England and the descend. 
ants of Englishmen. Pope in his letters and 
prefaces discovers @ peculiar grace and elegance 
of style; his poems possess the finest speci. 
mens of sound judgment and knowledge of hy- 
man nature, adorned with the most haMoni- 
ous and polished vérsification. _Melmoth’s es- 
says, letters and translation of Cicero and Pii- 
ny, are remarkable for émoothriess and elegance 
of composition. We here; shall offer no te- 
‘marks on our writers. ‘There are ve- 


read with profit by ‘every person in search of 
a mode}; but we do not believe that they have 


much surpassed former a of 
diction, terseness of style, ctness 
sentiment. Where can wel positions 


uniting the peliteness of the gentleman with 
the attainments of the scholar, blending ingust- 
er proportions,than in the Polymetisof Spence, 
Athenian Letters,. the Dialogues of Lord Lit- 
tleton afd Bishop Hurd, and the papers of- 
the Adventurer, Tattler and Guardian? These 
are some of the sources whence are derived » 
knowledge of the purity, strength and copious- 
ness of the English language; by these we 


In these we may learn the structure of senten- 
ces and the proper arrangement of their parts. 
avery important coasideration in forming a 
style. They present{specimens of purity with- 
out rigidity, and elegance without affectation. 
They are equally free from vain pomp and 
vulgarity of diction, their authors possess the 
bappy art of pleasing our taste, improving our 
understanding; and confirming our principles 
of morality and virtue. Since letters began to 
be cultivated with earnestness in England or 
rather since the reign of James I., a closer at- 
tention has been paid to grammar and criti- 
cism, and coarse and barbarous phraseology 
has been gradually polished into propriety and 
elegance. 
 Lrrerary biog- 


| raphy of Rickard Brinsley Sheridan, by 
Thomas Moore, Esq. has recently been — 


published in London. . It appears that 
amid all the distresses of the latter 
years of the life of Sheridan, he rarely 
had recourse to the pecuniary assistance’ 


casional trifle as his coach-hire, he 
by no means, as has sometimes 
asserted, in the habit of borrowing.— 
One instance, however, where he laid. 
himself under this sort of obligation, 
}deserves to be mentioned. Soon after 
the return of Mr. Canning from Lisbon, 
a letter was put into his hands, in the 
House of Commons, whieh proved to be. 
a request from his ald friend, Sheridan, 
then lying ill in bed, that he would 
oblige him with the loan of 1001, itis 
unnecessary to say that the request was 
promptly and feejingly complied with. 
The author of Valerius and Adam 
Blair is composing another novel ; and 
a third series of “ Sayings and Doings” 
is in preparation. ne 
The British literary journals bestow 
liberal commendation on the narrative 
of Maj. Long’s second expedition. 
Dr. M’Henry, the author of O’Hal- 
loran, who is in London, has in the press 
there, anew novel entitled + Hearts 
The fifth volume of that much talk- 
ed of book, the Memoirs of Harriet 
Wilson, had appeared in Paris, and the 
sixth and seventh are in preparation. 
A new work, entitled Dialogues of 
the Dead, has ben published in Paris, 
in which the characters are draws. 
from modern history, particularly of 


Marshal Ney, Madame de Stael, &¢, 

The King of France has issued a de, 
cree containing regulations for printing” 
at the royal press a collection of the 
principal Oriental works, after the mod- 
el of the great Byzantine collection 
and the compilation of the councils and 
historians of France. | 

The first half volume of Memoirs of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 


isin the press, and will beublished ip 
abgut a fortnight. The work will 


to be read and admired as a correct model of _ 
chaste composition and eorrect sentiment as 


should in a great measure regulate our style. Pe 


of friends, and, except for such an oc- . 


France-—among these are, Napoleon, 


ry many, excellent their kind, and may be 


iy  Xutell draw well, and possess no Jittle address, lest 
 & che ate igs meet, he should alter the design; and yet frequently | 
‘before the design is finished, the traces of the 
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_ sof this city. This work, ‘in its-origin«! 


teresting to sack oft our readers, as are | 
unacquainted with the fact, toknow the | | 


tain the Tnaugural Discourse which was |, 


delivered op the 5th inst. by FWilliam 
Rawle, Esq. President of the Seciety— 
Atmemoir on the lccality of Penn’s 
Treaty with the Indian Natives, in 1682, 
by Mr. Robert. Vaux—Notes on the 
Provincial Literature of Pennsylvania, 
by Mr. Thomas’ 1. Wharton—a Paper 
ga the disputed territorial line between 
Wm. Penn and Lord Baltimore, by Mr. 
Dunlop, of Cumberland county, Penn., 


an’s Domestic Medicine, in one 


MASONIC MIRROR AND ME 


mand, has the following just rew.ark:— 
‘*Notwithstanding the great respect we have 
for the talents and character of Mr. Everet, we 
are glad that the preceding address has been 
severely reproved in the United States, be- 
cause that it shews the prevalence of a praise- 
worthy national feeling. It may be necessary 


_and proper, perhaps, at a court so senseless as 


that of Spain, that a profusion of words about 
** majesty’? and the like, should be used by a 
foreign minister on his formal presentation, 
fc: ‘he very good reaeon that it isin words on- 


volume octavo, revised. an‘ amended 
by Dr. John G. Coffin, has lately been 
published by Messrs. Phelps & Farnham 


form, has been found by the experience 
of numerous families, to be mos? 


‘Jy valuable ; adapsed to the habhis and 


\y that there is any majesty at all in king Fer- 
'dinand—but the frequent repetition of the 
"empty sound in the first paragraph, and the 
pretention of a deep interest felt for his “‘ au- 
gust’’ person and family should have been a- 
voided; for Ferdivand well knows, if he knows 
auy thing of the feelings ofthe people of the 
United States, that not oneof us would stretch 


climate of our country, by a’physician | forth a hand to save him from a condemnation 
of skill and experience, it must becdrise | to « dungetin, dark, dreary, and dreadful, as is 


one of the most interesting books which 


a family can own. on 


a 


may. not ‘unin- 


reputed-origin of this good old Festival 
which ever. us “ with hearty 
welcome,” es fraught with 
the blessings o year and the houn- 
ties of heaven.” We are indebted to 
‘Dr. Franklin for the subjoined account 
of its origin; whether it be perfectly 


correct or not we leave the reader, and 


such as are bettey acquainted with the 


subject than ourselves, to determine. 


_ There is a tradition, that in the 


planting of New-Fnglind, the first set- 


thers inet with many difficulties and 
dhardships, as is generally the case 
~when a civilized people attempt estab- 


lishing themselves in a wilderness coun- 
try. Being men of piety, they sought 


relief from Heaven, by laying their 


wants and disiresses before the Lord in 
frequent set days of fasting and prayer 
Constant meditation and discourse on 
their difficatties kept their minds gioo- 


my and divenpiented ; and, like the chil- 


4ren of Israel, they were many times 
disposed t retora to that Egypt, which 
persecotion had induced them to aban- 


don, Atlength, when it was proposed 
in one oftheir assemblies to proclaim a 
“fasts plaia sense, rose and 


remarked, thatthe incenveniences they 
sufiered, and. concerning which they 
had se often wearied Heaven with their 
‘complaints, .were not so great as they 
might have expected; and were dimin- 
ished every day as the colony strength- 
éned: that the earth began to reward 
their toil, and to furnish liberally for 
their subsistence ; that the sees and 


rivers were ful! of fish, ine vir > veet, 


the climate healthy, nndgboye all, that 
they were in full enjoyment of their 


civil and religious liberty ; he, there- 


» fore, thought that reflecting and con- 
| Versing on these subjects would be 
comfortable, as tending more to 


make them contented w:th their situa- 


~ tion ; and that it would be more becom: 
_ ing the gratitude they owed to the Di- 
_ ¥ine Being, if instead of a fast, they 

| appoint a thanksgiving. 


His ad- 

‘was taken, and from that day to 
this, they have, in every year, observ- 
ed circumstances of public felicity suf- 


ficient to furnish cause for a Thanks. | 


giving Day which is, therefore, con- 
stantly on and religiously cbserv- 


Thy readea may be fariher interest- 


ed in be array in which our 


fathers sometimss celebrated their 


~Bhapkagivings, and Lecture-days: un- 
ike: the peaceful joy of the present 


times. The following is an ordinance 


ot 1643: 


"A 4th part of the Trained banda. 


. every Plantation shall in their course, 


as the military Officers shall order,come 
constantly to the public worship of God 


Jevery Lords Day; And (such as’ can 
on Lecture days, to be at the 


meeting-house, at least, before the sec- 
ond Dram hath left beating, with their 
arms compleat, their guns ready charg- 


ed, their match for their matchlocks, 
and flints ready fitted to the fire-lock 


guns, with shott and powder for at least 
5 shott, beside the charge in the guns, 
under penalty of two shillings. The 
sentinel also, and they that walk the 
Roupd shall have their matches lighted, 
during the time of their meeting, if 


his own BIOOMY and bigotted afd perjured soul, 
for life. ‘There 16 no trait in the character of 
this king t6 Wit te respect’ of an honest and 
honorable man, ifa ménatchist.”” 

Mr. Kean appears now to 
have full and quiet possession of the New- 
York stage. A number of ladies were present 
for the first time, to witness his Shylock, on 
Monday evening. His first eppearance was 
greeted with a spontaneous burst of—rotten 
apples, lemons, oranges, eggs, cat-calls, clubs, 
canes, dirks, swords, whips, and other ‘‘name- 
less missiles.’?» The whole pérformance was 
“dumb show and dodging.” Mr. K. will 
probably make his appearance on the Boston 
boards. the week after next. ; 


Snow.—Snow, for the first time, fell in 
this city on Tuesday ast, and the “ music of 
sleigh bells was heard in our streets,’? on Wed- 
nesday morning.—The quantity fell was about 

Quacks, vs. The Medical Intelligencer.— 
A fellow belonging to Dr. Coppernose’s 
school or sect, confesses that if the Medical 
Intelligencer obtains a much greater circula- 
tion, it will reduce one half of the present 
generation of practicing quacks to a state of 
starvation. A precious confession this, and a 
good rearon for slandering this useful paper. 


Communicuted. 


_GEN ERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Items from Foreign Papers. 


_ The Turkish money has fallen 50 
per cent. in value at Alexandria, in con- 
sequence of a law relating to the coin. 
The following is a view of the or- 
on ofthe French Chamber of 
Deputies.. The interest of commerce 
and industry are represented by thirty 
six deputies, of which, seventeen are 
merchants, seven bankers, four lawyers, 
three manufacturers, one blacksmith, 
one physician, and one man of letters. 
The aristocracy on the other hand is 
represented by two Princes, one Duke, 
thirty-seven Marquises, twenty-three 
Viscounts, thirty-one Barons, eight 
Chevaliers, and eighty-three Nobie- 
men of undefined rank. 


M. Lacroutz, a French merchant who 
supplies provisions for the Irench 
troops at Cadiz, has conclu with 
government anew contract for 1826, 
from which it would seem that Cadiz 
will be occupied for one year longer. 


The British Parliament has been, by 
order of the King, prorogued to the Sth 


oi January next, instead of the 5th of 
November. _ 


_Agrand consultation of the Council 
of Ministers and Deputies from the 
Provinces, has been summoned to Mad- 
rid, to consult on the national affairs of 
Spain. Ferdinand feels the danger of 
his situation. awe 

Ibrahim Pacha complains bitterly of 
the assistance afforded the Greeks by 
the English, which compelled him, he 
says, to retire from Tripolizza. , The 
Greek papers, on the other ‘hand, 


charge the French with succoring the 
Turks. 


The Pacha ofthe Island o Candia is 


besieged in his castle with his troops, 
by the Greek insurgents. ~ 


The statue of Louis tie 14th, said to 
be the greatest work of modern times, 
executed in ®< ance, is on its way to Ly- 
~ons<., ah immense carriage drawn by 

24 horses. 


The Paris papers speak of the prob- 
able dissolution. of the Chamber of 
Deputies arising trom their discordance 
with the ministry. One result of this 
discordance anticipated by the Editor 
of the Journal du Commerce, is the 
probable rejection by the Chamber of 
Deputies of the project’ of a law to 
give the ancient colonists of St. Domin- 
go the money to be paid by Boyer, 
and the retention of the same for na- 
tional purposes. 9 


The Spanish Awbassador at Stock- 
holm has made an ineffectual remon- 
strance against the sale of some Swe- 
dish ships of war, lest the South Amer- 


they use their match locks.” 


icans should buy them. . 


j =4 ‘mitation Tobacco, made from 


French bankers, 

The followitig tadical remedies are 
suggested by w French writer for the 
diseases of Spain—a general amnesty 
for all opinionsa confirmation’ of the 
‘title of ail possessors of property—the 
suspension of monastic views, until the 
convents shall be reduced to one fifth 
of their present number— liberty to the 
Monks to enter into civil lite—the sale 
of all the effecté of the clergy, «whose 
alienation is authorized by law—the 
acknowledgment of a)l debts contract- 
ed by the Government of Spain for the 
time being, and the emancipation of 
all the colonies. 

Letters from Madrid state that it is 


the gosernment of the Cortes, and that 
the Clergy, alarmed for the fate of the 
Empire, are willing to make great sa- 
crifices to restore public credit. 

Antonio Gesparone, the most famous 
captain of the Italian banditti, is expect- 
ed at Rome, whither the influence of 
religion is impelling him to confess and 
to renounce crimes, very much to the 
relief of the travellers near Rome. 

Weitigg, a comedian, at Munich, 
having béen interred, a rumor prevail- 
ed that he had been heard to attempt 
to rise—the coffin opened, his 
bands and face were much scratched, 
aad his body turned on its side, proving 
that the unfortunate man had been 
buried alive. : 


One of the French Savans is of o- 
pinion that the grigin of yellow fever 
may be traced to the slave trade. The 
French physicians assert, while the 
Spanish physicians deny the doctrine 
of contagion. * | 

it is intimated as the intention of the 
British Government to make an effort 
to equalise all weights and measures, 
and to assimilate all coins throughout 
Europe. | 

There is supposed to be more build- 
ing going forward in and about London 
than took place in the whole kingdom 
twenty yeurs ago. - 0 ; 

The old terriiory of Bengal, oceu- 
pying the space of 162,000  sqaare 
miles, contained in 1820, 39,679,000 
souls; thus exhibiting a denser popu- 
lation than any equal proportion of the 
globe, China not excepted.’ a {Be 


Zante contains 36,000 inhabitants, 
aniong whom are 500 priests, 100 of 
whom can ncither read nof write! 

‘Two British vessels lately been 
employed .in gurveying' the. Persian 
Gulf, laying .down.the ‘cuast, settling 
the latitudes of places, &c.. 

A seizure was lately effectedin Dub- 


cabbage leaves @ad nithy nywsas. 


lt is said that @the late fancy ball, 
at York in Englafid, the Muarchioness 
of Londonderry wore jewels and other 
costly ornaments to the value of 30,000 
pounds—more than 133,000 dollars. 


Beneficence——-We_ understand. that 
the philanthropic Wm. Maclure, of 
Philadelphia, bas just presented sever- 
al haundved beautiful specimens of Eu- 
ropean Minerals, and some valuable 
‘French Works, to the Monitorial School 
of this city, as a testimony of his regard 
for every attempt to improve the de- 
fective modes of education.— Pal. 


Murderers.—T he Governor of South 
Carolina has issued his Proclamation 
offering a reward of two hundred dol- 
lats for the apprehension of John T. 
Harden, of Chester District, in that 
State, accused of committing, on the 
27th May last, a most atrocious murder 
on the body of William M’Cool, of the 
same district. He is also accused of 
an attempt to kill his wife and mother- 
in-law. Two of his brothers-in-law 
endeavored to secure him, but he suc- 
ceeded in making his escape, after stab- 
bing one of them with a dirk, whose 
recovery is considered hopeless.— And | 
the Mayor of Savannah, Geo. has offer- 
ed a reward of $500 for information 


respecting Jonn McKixnon, supposed 
to have been murdered. _ 


Origrnatity in Invention.—It has been: 
said there is riothing new on earth; 
and daily experience contirms the re- 
marke ‘I‘he strange system of Capt. 
Symmes has been traced to an old Ger- 
man source, and a writer has attempt- 
ed to deprive Mr. Neah, the Judge of 
Israel, of the merit of originally start- 
ing the plan of an American Ararat, by 
showing that a similar project was pro- 
posed by an individual in Hartford, in 
1790. 


Fecundity.—So quick is the produce 
of pigeons, that in the course of 4 years 
14,760 may come from a single pair ; 
and in the same period of time, 1,274,- 
840 from a pair of rabbits. 


‘Recent Fires —The store of George 
Elliot, of Mason. N. H. was destroyed 
a few nightssince. A lad named Hen- 
ry Felch, 12 years old, was killed by 
the falling of the walls. On the 
12th, a hoase of David Thompson, jun. 
of Kennebeck.—The fire took on the 


INTELLIGENCER. 


contemplated to restore something like [ 


—— 


ed.——-On,_ the 6th, three 


large merchant stores belonging to 
Peck, Nichols 4 Co. and others, with 
much property,, were destroyed at 
Plymouth, N. C._——Morrow’s powder 


mill, at Mansfield, Conn. was blown up, | 
the 3d inst. with 400 wt. of powder. | 


——On Saturday lest, the fancy-article 
store of Mr. Prentiss, in Broadway, 
corner of Liberty-st. N. Y. . Loss esti- 
mated at $30,000—partly insured.—— 
In Orono, Maine, the house ofS. Paine, 
was destroyed the 12th inst. 400 dol- 
lars were melted, but the metal was 
recovered.——In Jersey city five hous- 
es were consumed on Saturday morh- 
ing Jast.—A blacksmith’s shop was. 
burnt in Providence, on Friday eve- 
ning last week. 


Monuments.—At a meeting of the 
committee for erecting monuments to, 
the memory of Generals Greene ahd 
Pulaski, in the city of Sayannab on the 
7th inst. it was resojyed to offer pre- 
miums, not exceeding &ifty dollars each,, 
for those two models, which should 
most exactly combine simplicity with 
neatness, and economy with durability, 
and which should be presented withio 


Salt,—According to calculations, 
four hundred thousand barrels of salt, 
will be made in western Pennsylyania 


-during the present year. The interior. 


of Pennsylvania used to be suppited: 


from New-York State with salt. Salt} 


is sometimes sold at Pittsburgh, as !ow 
as 25 cents a bushel. , 


Bank Failures.—The last papers an- 
nounce the failure of the Derby Bank, 
in Conn.-and the New-Jersey Protection 
and Lombard Bank, in Jersey city. 
Previous to the failure of the latter 
bank, persons were employed in pass- 
ing off its Bills in small quantities on the 
unsuspecting classes of the community ! 
If some of New- York papers are 
to be beliéved, transactions in Bank 
and Insurahce Speculations have arriv- 
ed at the highest pitch of profligacy in 
that city and vicinity ; which put in 
question the solidity of its boasted pros- 
perity and wealth—The State Bauk 
at ‘Trenton, N. J. has also stopped bu; 


Key West.—The schooner Gazette 
has arrived at New-York, in ten days 
from Key West. The cargo of the 
brig Hercules, from New York for Mv- 
bile, which was carried into Key West, 
had been ransomed from the persons 
who had possession of it, for about 
$70,000, and she was expected to sail 
in a few days for ber original destina- 
tion. When the Gazette sailed, Key 
West was very bealthy. There had 
been but one death among the officers 
and men belonging to the U. 8. ser- 
vice for the last two months. ‘here 
whom note nae seriously indisposed. 
Lieut. Com. J. 5. Paine was. convaies- 
cent—all the other officers in good 
health. 


Remarkable occurrence.—It is geuer- 
ally known, we believe, that two steam 
boats, belonging to different lines, start 
from Philadelphia daily, a® 6 o’clock, 
A. M. for Bristol. The New-York Ga- 
zette of Monday contains an interesting 
story concerning a beautiful young la- 
dy who fell from one of the boats on 
Monday morning last, soon after start- 
ing, and was picked up by the other, 
which was but a short distance behind. 
The gentleman to whose care she was 
intrusted did not miss her till after 
breakfast, when, on inquiry, he was in- 
formed by one of the wassengers that 
he thought he saw a lady fall into the 
water, (it being too dark at the time to 
see distinctly,) that the buoyancy of 
her dress caused her to float lightly on 
the waves, and that he believed she 
was taken into the other boat; all 
which was found to be true on the ar- 
rival ofthe boats at Bristol: the lady 
however was in a state of perfect in- 
sensibility, and the gentleman returned 
with her to Philadelphia. Her condi- 
tion excited among her relations and 
friends the acutest distress. 


Georgia —The Legislature of Geor- 
gia met on the 9th inst. and proceeded 
to adjust the general priminary busi- 
ness. The election of officers. would 
not take place under two or three days. 
At is said that a majority of the members 
are opposed to Gov. Troup.—The 
Georgia Constitutionalist thiaks that 
Gov. Troup’s message will be very | 
moderate. 


Mone Counrerreits.—-There are 
counterfeit notes in circulation of the 
denomination of TWO and FIVE dolls. 
(Bell’s engraving) on the Western Re- 
serve Bank at Warren, O, Counterfeits of 
these plates have not been seen till ve- 
ry lately. The execution is neat, and 
the imitation tolerably exact. People 
should be particularly cautious in ex- 
amining their notes. 


Massacuutetts Canat.—It is stated, 
that the Commissioners of the Canal 
Surveys in this state, will report in fa- 
vor of one from Connecticut River to 
Boston Harbor. We have not learnt 


roof, in the absence of the males of the 
family, ard bet Tittle of the furnitare. 


which of the two routes examimed hare 
heen preferrod. 


eral of the Members 
of Congress hed, 
ton at the last-date. All the Cabinet 
Ministers were assembled there. 

- Many of the Members of Congeese 
of ‘the Exstern States. have proceeded 
on their way to Washington. It is an- 


ticipated that full quorams of both , 


Houses will te convened on the Sth 
December. Much valaable informa- 
tion is expected from the President’s 
Message. A new speaker is to be se 


lected, and several candidates have 


been named. We think the ‘choice 
will fall to the North of the Hudson. 

Mr. Tavton, of New-York, and Mr. 
M’Laxe, of Delaware, have been nam- 
ed as candidates for the Speaker's 
Chair of Congress. Why Mr. Web- 
ster of Massachusetts, has not;been we 
know not. Should he be a candidate 
we think he will be elected, and if g6; 
the duties of the Chair could not-be 
discharged with greater dispatch and 
intelligence than by him’ ~ 


Kentuckt.—The new and gncousti- 


tutional Court of Appeals in Kentucky, 
which has given rise to nmigch grave 


political discussion, bas also'<alled forth 


some merrunent and wit. 


“ As their Honors will soon. 


(o meet again! no, never ! we recom- 
mend to them the following lines, from 
the pen of the celebrated poet Fadge, 
to sing to Mr. Blair, at the.close of their 
farce :” tn 


** There was a little old man; 2 
The rogues they went to rob him, oo 
They ruined this little old man, 

And they took nothing from him. 

He run fourteen miles in fifteen days! - 
And never looked behind him! 

He hid himself behind a stump! 
And no one went to find him.”’ 


Execution. —On, Saturday lasi, 
Reynolds was executed in New-York 
for the murder of Capt. West. | He wae 
attended by the Rey. Mr. Somers, aud 
Rev. Mr. Roy, and the escort duty was 
performed by the National’ Gnards. 
He behaved with firtmnese and 
tence, and warned the youth¥o profit 
by the sad example he exhibited —He 
declared at the gallows that the report 
of his having solicited his; wite to pro- 
cure poison for him was. untrue, and 
that he never entertained the slightest 
wish to commit suicide. The report 
published, that he was born .in Masea- 
chusetts, and has a father, two broth- 
ers, and two sisters still living. He 
was married in New-York.—His per- 


sonal appearance wae prep 
me wiew u - I bd | ossessing. 


for which he suffered. It was his hist 


offence. He had no accomplices; but 
said he was instigated. to commit the 
murder by one Townsend, an old offen; 
der- He took from West’s pocket be. 


tween 50 and 60 dollars. He address- — 


ed a long letter to his wife, Very few 
persons wilnessed the execution. 


‘The Legislature of Vermont, closed 
its session on Friday morning last. 
Gov. Van Ness, has declined being a 
candidate for Chief Magistrate at the 
next election. The members of the 
Legislature made po nomination of a 
successor—the people will make their 
own selection. 


Goop News For Coastens.—We un- 
derstand that the Khede Islud Ceal 
Company are prosecuting the business 
of raising coal from the _ mines op that 
Island, with every prospect of its aie 
a lucrative concern, The coalis o 
an excellent. quality, and no doubt is 
entertained of its abundance. ‘The 
first cargo raised since the renovation 
of the company, sailed for New-York. 
This business, if prosecuted to the ex- 
tent expected, wil very much increase 
the coasting trade between that place 
and the city of New-York. , 


Winnerissiocee Canat.—A company 
for the completion of this Canal, has 
been organized id Portsmouth, and sub- 
scriptions opened for the Stock. Ca 
ital $600,000.—Shares $100 each. 
The interests of Boston are intimately 
connected with the success of this en- 
terprize. 


Mobile—The Mobile Commercial 
Register of ihe 25th ult. anpuunces ibe 
re-appearance of the Yellow Fever. 
The disease had been checked by a 
light frost; but as the weather agaiu 
became very warm, several cases of 
the fever broke out. Strangers were 
advised to keep away. 


Mr. Canas, the Minister from Cen- 
tral America has arrived in Washing- 
ton. 


MASONIC. 
ASHES and APRONS of the newest and 


most el patterns, constantly for sale, 
by SAMU CURTIS, No, 66, Market 
Street, Boston. 


<P , Reyal Arch Dresses, and 
Collars furnished at short novit®. 25. 


adjourn,” 
says the Frankfort Advocate,“ never: 


) 


Miners able] ‘The King of Sprio bee rejected. the — 
Edhtor of the (Baltimore) Weekly Register, | terms of the loan proposed by some 
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WREATH 


of POETRY to sae every 
place ia which it moves; to breathe round nature 
an more exquisite than she perfume of the 
cose, and to shed over it a tint more magical ther 
thecblash of morning.” 


From Byron's cge of Corinth.” 
4, OF NIGHT.’ 

‘Tis midnight:—on the mountain's brown, 
Tise cold round moon shines dimly down; 
Blue roll the-waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like! an ocean hung 
Bespangled with those isles of hight 


re 


So wildly, spiritually bright : 


Who ever gazed upon them shining, 

And turned to earth without repining; 

Nor Wished for wings to flee away 
Andamix with their eternal 

“Phe waves on either shore lay there, 

Calm, azure as the air; 

Aad acacce their form the pebbles shook, 
But murmared meekly as the hrook ; 
“The winds were pillowed on the waves, 
‘Phe drooped along their stave~; 
‘And that déep silence was enbroke, 
ch his signal spoke, 


Wire— My CAT—AND ME- 
Pet winter Come with chilling look, | 
‘And strip the summer bower; 
“He Ganhot rob me of my book, 
Or philosophic honr; 
Yee, let him come with aspect chill, 
The leaves strip from the tree, 
There's three that can be happy stiil; 
My wife—my cat—and me. 


‘Thestorm may howl, the snow may fail, 
The frost may glitter bright; 
| heed them not, while on the wali 
The hearth-fire shows its light; | 
Nor care I how the wind may blow, 
free; 
For little will suffice, you know, 
wite—my cet—and me. 


The fool may pleasure take in wealth, 
I covet not his pel; 
_ He’s richer, who's a mind in health, | 
Who does not fear himself; 
How sweet to hope for brighter days, 
_ Though they should never be, . 
, While warm we sit before the blaze-- 
My wite—my cat—and me, 
And when old age with silent pace, 
 Strews o'er Our heads his snows, 
Ploughs furrows deep upon ‘he face, 
And steels the full blown rose; — rah 
How swect "twill be, when death shall come, 
To know that then we three 
Shall sleep together in one tomb--- 
wifes-my cat~ and me ! 
BOSTON BARD. 


 SBLEOTIONS. 

The following anecdote of this cele- 
brated tragedian, who still lives to 
be an,ornament to his profession, is 
extracted from an article in Black- 

wood’s Edinburgh Magazine : 

> Parma was born in Paris about the 

year 1770. He was remarked as an 

intelligent) and peculiarly sensitive 
child. {It was customary io the French 
schools as here, to pertorm a little the- 


atrical piece on the breaking up for 


the holidays. Talma, then a child of 
eight years old, played in one of those 
plays, on the story of Tamerlane. His 
part was that of a cenfidant, who clos- 


ed the play with announcing to fT amer- 


lane the death of "his son, the bosom 
friend of the reciter. The child’s sto- 
ry was told in a burst of real sorrow, 
which surprised the audience.—How- 
ever, the curtain fell; and the little 
actors had dispersed to get rid of their 
robes; when Tialma was mixsed, and 
wes not found till after some search in 


a corner, still wrapped in his robe of 


tragedy, and weeping vitterly at the 


misfortune of the imperial dynasty. 


de would scarcely receive com‘ort, 
alld was for a week illin consequence 
of his royal sorrow. 

GALLANTRY OF LOUIS XIy. 

‘Daik of tie ferscity of the lower or- 
‘dersydetsooth! Why, we venture to 
that od ballast-heaver on the 
Thames would with such stud- 
ied ruffianisa $owards a woman he had 
seducéd, and who loved him, and was 
the mother of bis chifdren, 2s Louis did 
towards the affectionate La Vallicre. 


This most “magnanimons descendant of 


‘St. Lonis, who ts described by his ad- 
‘Mirers a8 the model of chivalry, threw 
his spaniel in her face, telling her at 
the same fime, that she was nota fit 
companion for any thing but a dog ; 
leit her in tears, and walked away 
abandoned adulteress, whose 
heart. was.blacker than night! Yet 
this ontrage was committed in that 


age of chivalry-and exalted feeling,” 


whose downfall was pathetically be- 
wailed io the oratorical rhapsedy of 
Borke, when that political renegade 
announced to his affrighted eotempora- 
vies “that the glory Europe was é€x- 
iiteuished forever” 


at 


The following atticlés on the pres 
ent state of Pompeu and Herculaneum, 
will be found.very Interesting.. The 
first we exuract from the dinburgh 
Philosophical Journal. The other is 
from the Letters of an Artist. 

There are few things so strange asa 
walk through the silent streets of a 
town, which, for 1,700 years, has been 
hid from the light of the world, when 
| the manners and eyery day scenes of 
so remote an age stand revealed, un- 
changed, after so long.an interva}. It 
appears that sixteen years before the 
shower of sand and ashes from Vesu- 
| vias occurred, an earthquake had near- 
| ly ruined the town ; so that the houses 
are roofless, partly from this cause and 
partly from the weight of the ashes 
which fell, otherwise they stand just 


pas they were lett. ‘The streets are 


narrow, but paved, and the mark of the 
| carriage wheels in the lower pave- 
ment is evident. In Murat’s time, 
4000 men were employed in excava- 
| ting; and so great anumber of houses, 
| perhaps one third of the town, have 
been uncovered. The houses were 
small, generally of two stories, but 


horses, peacocks, &c, are as bright as 
the day they were painted. ‘lhere 
are two theatres standing, and one am- 
phitheatre, all nearly perfect. At one 
{time we waiked up a street, called the 
Strata de Mercaniis. On either side 
are the shops of Mosiack sellers, statu- 
aries, bakers, &c.. with the owner's 


the shop rudely carved above the door. 
The mill in the baker’s shop, and the 
oven, amused us. much. At another 
time we passed through the hall of Jus- 
lice, the temple of Hercules, the villa 
of Cicero, and vilia ot Sallust, The 
only villa of three stories we observed, 
belonged to: a man called Arius Dio. 


the door;) and in the cellar, beside 
some jars of wine still standing, was 
the skeleton of this poor fellow, found 
with a purse in one hand, and some 
triukets in his left, followed by. another 
bearing up some silver and some bronze 
vases. From the ticket ofa sale, stuck 
upon the wall of a house, it appears 
fhat-one person had not less than nine 


ithe tombs is the most impressive ;- one 
for the gladiators has a representa- 
tion of the diflerent modes of fightin 
carved upon it; and from this it seems 
that they occasionally fought on horse- 


Pompeii, was unknown, 
HeRcUuLANEUM. 

day wandermg over the rains of Pom- 
peii.. Besides the emotions that must 
arise in the mind ofany traveller, on 
visiting such a scene as this, I, a3 an 
artist, found amongst the various rem- 
nants of this once beautiful city, (beau- 
tiful even in ruins) many objects of the 
most peculjar interest. You know that 
the best paintings discovered on the 
walls are removed to the museum at 
Portici, where access is easy, and 
where they may be examined at leis- 
ure: but the workmen are still going 
on with their arduous labor of remoy- 
ing the dirt and ashes from the town, 
and every week leads to some new 
discovery. Yesterday we saw a paint- 
ed wall, from which the rubbish was 
but half removed, and the effect it has 
on the mind is indescribable. Grace- 
ful and beautiful painted figures, in ail 
the freshness of their first state, are 
seen emerging from a bed, where they 
have lain for ages hidden and unknown. 
Here are shops which furnish the ne- 
cessities of life, theatres for amuse- 
ment, temples for the worship of the 
gods, villas and noblemen’s honses, 
with all the contrivances for luxury, 
gradually produced from amongst the 
ruins, and displaying the awful specta- 
cle of a town suddenly arrested in all 
the business and bustle of worldly oc- 
cupation; and it is the more awful, be- 
cause many of the paintings and works 
| discovered, both here-and at tlerenia- 
neum, display a moral degradation, 
which cannet be contemplated without 
pain. Here Cicero speat much of his 
time, and here the philosophers dis- 
coursed on the beauty of viriue. . but 


low men? Such licentious things are 
found painted on the walls, and were 
executed in the more durable material 
of marble, that the Neapolitans, who 
are not particularly nice in sach mat- 
ters, prevent strangers Coming in where 
they are at work, for fear of some dis- 
covery that would be revolting and dis- 
gusting. Were it not fur these proofs 
of the true state of things, there is re- 
ally something so beautiful in the 
structure of the temples, so elegant 
and graceful are all the buildings, and 
all the various ornaments of the houses, 
that a mind delighted with the contem- 
plation of innocence, might easily per- 
suade itself that there she held her 
throne, and distributed her favors ; and 
that hcre a race of beings dwell who 


| beantifnily painted, andthe bgures of 


name painted in red, and the sign of 


medes, (ihis name was at the side of 


hundred shops to let. The street of 


back, which, before the discovery of 


how little were they able to do in the 
great work of regenerating their fel- 


were intellectuals refined and purest 
‘thave been down into the only remain- 


| 


ing part of Heteulaneam, ‘The. - 
vations, you know, are all filled up. tor, 
fear of undermining the town anit pal- 
ace of Portici, whichis built on the bed, 
of lava that covers, the ancient City. 
You are led through a good many dark. 
passages [carrying lights in your hand], 
which they make out to be a theatre, 
but there is little to be seen; and the 
cold and damp of the place, with the 
hissing noise of scorpions around you, 
diminish a good deal, of the pleasure of 
the visit.—Were this the only remnent 
of a buried town to be seen, we should 
look at it with more interest, but Pom- 
peii has a!l the charms of day-light and 
beauty —Here we can wander far, and 
linger long. We know Herculaneum 
is buried in lava, but we see Pompeii 
opened again to our view; we can 
stand on the same pavement on which 
the ancients stood, and look around 
over the same delicious scene, which 
excited their admiration and inspired 
their songs. 1 have not yet attended 
Vesuvius; till my foot is quite well, | 
shall not attemptit. From the appear- 
ance it has presented since I have been 
here, | should not have supposed it to 
be volcanic, 


MANNA, 


An Extract. 


The Wady El Shelkh, the great val- 
ley of Western Sinai, is many parts 
thickly overgrown with the tamarisk or 
tarfa; it is the only valley in the pen. 
insula where the tree now grows, in 
any great quantity, though small bush- 
es of itare here and there met with in 
other parts. Itis from the tarfa that 
the manna is obtained, and it is very 
strange that the fact should have re- 
mained unknown in Europe, till M. 
Seetzen mentioned it. ‘This substance 
is culled by the Bedouins mann,and. ac- 
curately resembles the description of 
manna given in the scriptures. In 
the month of June it drops from the 
thorn of the tamarisk upon the fallen 
twigs, leaves and thorns, which always 
cover the grouod beneath that, tree, in 
the natural state ; the manna is collect- 
ed before sunrise, when it is coagula- 
ted; but it dissolves as soon as the sun 
shines upon it. The Arabs clean a- 
way the leaves, dirt, &c. which adhere 
to it, boil it, strain it through a coarse 
piece of cloth, and put it in leathern 


8 | skins; in this way they preserve it till 


the following year, and use it as they 
do honey, to pour over unleavened 
bread, or todip their bread into. | 
could not learn thatthey ever made it 


into cakes or loaves. Tho manun is 
round only in years when copious rains 


have fallen; sometimes it is not pro- 
duced at all, as willprobably happen 
this year. Isaw none of it among ‘he 
Arabs, but I obtained a small piece of 
last year’s produce in the convent; 
where, having been kept in the cool 
shade and moderate temperature of 
that place, it had become quite solid, 
and formed a small cake; it became 
soft when kept sometime inthe hand ; 
ifplaced in the eun for five minutes, it 
dissolved; bat when restored to a cool 
place, it became solid again in a quar- 
terofanhour. In the season at which 
the Arabs gather it, it never acquires 
that state of hardness which will. allow 
of its being pounded as the Israelites 
are said to have done in Numbers xi. 
8, Its color isa dirty yellow, and the 
piece which | saw was still mixed with 
bits of the tamarisk leaves; its taste is 
agreeable, somewhat aromatic, and as 
sweet as honey. If eaten in any con- 
silerable quantity, it is said to be 
slightly purgative. 

The quantity of manna collected at 
present, even in seasons when the 
most copious rains fall, is trifling; per- 
haps not amounting to more then five 
or six hundred pounds. It is entirely 
consumed among the Bedouins; who 
consider it the greatest dainty which 
their country affords. The harvest is 
usually in June, and lasts for about six 
weeks; sometimes it begins in May. 
‘There are only particular parts of the 
Wady Sheikh that produce the tama- 
risk; but it is said also to grow iD, Wa- 
dy Naszeb, the fertile valley to the 
S. E. of the convent, on the road from 
thence to Sherm. 

In Nubia and every part of Arabia 
the tamarisk is one of the most com- 
mon trees; on the Euphrates, on the 
Astaberas, in ail the valleys of the 
Hedjaz and the Bedja, it grows in great 
plenty. The tamarisk abounds more 
in juices than any tree of the desert, 
for it retains its vigor when every veg- 
etable production around itis wither. 
ed, and never loses its verdure till it 
dies. It is remarked by Niebuhr, that 
in Mesopotamia manna is produced by 
several trees of the oak species; a sim- 
ilar fact was confirmed to me by the 
son of a Turkish lady, who had passed 
the greater part of bis youth at Erze- 
rum, in Asia Minor; he told me that 
at Moush, a town three or four days 
distant from Erzerum, a substance is 
collected from the tree which preduc- 
es the galls, exactly similar to the man- 


GVA 


MECHANIC'S 


ne of the peninsula in taste and.consis- 
tence, wy that it.is used by the inhab- 
itants instead of honey. 


‘VARInTY.. 


Variety riety 's the very spice of life.” 


JONATHAN'S Ac 


count or A Parnrinc- 
Orrice. 


Did y’ever go into the Printers 1— 
That is the greatest of smashers, 
I wonder they dont break to splinters, 


Things, they whop round so like thrashers. 


The types are all smooth on their faces, 
And,—I never, since I was born,— 
They rattle them in their places 

As quick as a hen picks up corn. 


Their cast iron press cut a caper, 

(M’em tho’t for cheese it would please her, ) 
They cover'd the types up with paper, 

Then pull’d—I van! ‘twas a squeezer. 


To tell how ’twas fix’d, it would task ye— 
But then if ’twas a grain wider— 

*T would make, by the hookey I ask ye— 
A cur’ous press, Sir, for cider. _ 


They laid on the ink, sir, I sniggers, 
With things that hung up the side, 

Just like the heads of black niggers, 
Except that the wool was inside. 


Their sink too, you'd guess was,a snorter, 
With cross-legs, some like a table, 

fill’d with the blackest. of water, 
And rock’d, just like.a cradle. 


On a table some types stood alone— 
I thought I'd see if they'd stick — 
I touch’d them — they all tumbl’d down, 
_ And then I clear‘d out mighty quick. 
ERY BODW’S, COUSIN 
From the French. 
I have just had an additional oppor- 
tunity of proving the acchracy of ob; 
servation which distinguished Picard’s 
comedy. lh was present at the celebra- 
tion of a. marriage, which, was to be 
followed by agrand feast, at ane. of the 
most celebrated tayerns in the capitak 
The number of relations. (thanks, pro- 
bably to the latter circumstance) was 
very considerable. Among them [ ob- 
served one whose conduct might have 
served as a model. He was dressed in 
a suit of black, and had a collected air, 
with a smile playing upon his lips, and 
appeared to be inspired by a general 
benevolence. At the moment of going 
into the sacristy, he offered his hand to 
a respectable grand aunt of the bride’s, 
who was quite charmed with a cour. 
tesy to which she did not appear tobe 
accustomed. On entering the carriages 
to repair to the fract, he again gave 
his hand to the old lady, and afterwards 
seated himself beside her ati the ban- 
quet. At table he seemed, perpetually 
engaged. Full of attentions to his neigh- 
bor, he found means not to. forget him- 
self, although, he undertook to carve 
several of the principaldishes. Atthe 
desert, he sung some couplets:on mar: 
riage, which seemed to have been com- 
posed for the occasion; he.drew the 
cork of the first bottle of Champagne ; 


the young married folks; he fastened 
one of the bride’s favours at-his button 
hole; inshort, after having charmed 
the whole company by his affability and 
his good humour, he took leave when 
the gambling tables were brought. ‘+My 
love,” said the bridegroom to his young 
spouse, “I am delighted in the acqui- 
sition of a relation so amiable as the 
gentleman who has just quitied us.”— 
“ My dear,” replied the lady, * it is an 
acquisition which I value the more, as 
1 am indebted for it to you.” + What! 
is not thie polite gentleman your cousin” 
“On the contrary, | thought he was 
yours, and it was on that account I was 
s0 impressed with the civilities. which 
he expressed towards me.” An expla- 
nation between the two families prov- 
ed that this every body’s-cousin was no 
body’s cousin: but as after examina- 
tion none of the spoons orshawls were 
missing, the company laughed heartily 
at the adventure, and resolved that, un- 
der similar circumstances, they would 
call over the names of the party before 
going into the dining room. 


A Love Apventure.—A young lady, 
having met with opposition from her 
friends in an attachment which she had 
conceived for Captain Charles Ross, 
followed him to America, dressed in 
men’s clothes; and after a search and 
fatiguewhich searcely avy of her sex 
could have undergone, she found him 
in the, woods, lying for dead, with a 
wound which he had received from a 
poisoned arrow, ip a skirmish with the 
lodians. Having acquired some know1- 
edge of surgery, she saved his life by 
sucking the wound, and nursing him 
for the space of six weeks: during 
Which time she remained unknown to 
him, having dyed her skin. The Cap- 
lain recovering, they removed to Phil- 
adelpbia ; where, as soon as she found 
a Clergyman to unite them, she ap- 
peared es herself, and the priest ac- 


companying her, she was immediately 
married to the man fur whom she had 


he it was who first drank the health of 


made every sacrifice, and whose 
she had preserved. For four 
they enjoyed a state of happiness, that 
could only be interrupted by her de- 
clining health; the fatigue she had 
dergone, and the poison not being prop: 
erly expelled which she had imbihey: 
from the wound, undermining her con. 
stitution. The, knowledge of this ¢ir. 


-| cumstance, and the piercing regret, of 


having been the occasion, affected Cap.” 
tain Ross so much, that he died of y 
broken heart at Johns Town.” Hig 
faithful partner lived to return to Ene 
gland, where she died, in consequence 


‘| of her grief and affection, in the fol. 


lowing year, at the age of twenty-six 


The dying speech of Mr; Cuffe, secre. 
tary to the Earl of Essex. He was 
executed in the reign of Queen Etiz-, 
abeth, for the same offence that, 
broaght Essex to the block. | 
“| am here adjudged to die for act. 
ing an act never piotted, for pioiting a 
plot never acied. Justice will have 
her course; accusers be heard; 
greatness will bave the victory: 


_| ars and naturalists (though tearning 


valour shoald have the pre-eminence) 
must die‘ like dogs, and ve hanged. 10 
mislike this, were but toliy; w oie 
pate it, but time lost; to auer si, an. 
possibie ; but to end re it is - 


and to scorn it, ‘Lhe 
Qnoeen is displease lawyers inju- 
rious, and death té : buti crave 


pardon of the Queen ; forgive the iaw- 
yeis, and the world; desire to be jor. 


_| given; welcome death,” 


_ Ascholar of Dr. Busby’s coming in- 
toa parlour where the ductor haa taid 
down a bunch of grapes tor his own 
eating, takes it up and says alouw | 
publish the banns between these grapes 
and my mouth; if any ore knows any 
just canse or impediment why these 
two shouid not be joined together, iet 
bim declare it.” ‘Lhe doctor being 
butin the next room, overbeard ai 
that, was said; and coming into the 
school, he ordered the Loy wuo had 
eaten the grapes to be taken up, or, 
as it is calied, horsed on another boy’y 
back; but betore be proceeded te the 
usual discipline, he cried out aloud as 
the delinquent bad done, publish 
the banns between my rod aud this 
boy’s breech. If any one knows any 
just cause or impediment why these 
two should not be joined, iet him de- 
clare it.” ** | forbid the banns,” cricd 
the boy. “ Why se?” said the Docior. 
“* Because the parties are not agreed,” 
replied tie boy. Which answer se 
pleased the Decior, who iike, tad 
any readiness of wit in his scholars, that 
he ordered the boy toset down. 


A wary crepitor.—A dashing gen- 
tleman, who was not reckoned among 
the number of the best paymasier, 
visiting his hatter, fixed upon cove of 
the hats in the shop which tie wished 
to have sent home upon, credit: tua 
being refused, he exclaimed, * 
do you refuse to give me credit fur o 
hat?”—When the hatter replied, 1 
have another trifling objection besides 
that of merely giving you credit—f 
should not like to be under the neces 
sity of bowing to my own hat till you 
may choose to pay for it. ei 


A lady who had been a long while 
under the care of a London physician, 
was advised by him to visit Bath, and 
presented her with a letter of intro- 
duction toa no less able practitioner at 
that place. The lady with true fem- 
inine curiosity, stimulated not a little by 
a natural wish to know his real opinion 
of her case, so far violated the laws of 
honer as to break the seal—when she 
found to her utter dismay, the letter 
of which she was the bearer, to be a 
follows:—“* My dear friend—I send 
you a fine fat pigeon, whom [ have well 
plucked, and who will é: more 


| 


plucking. Pray make th@@most of her. 
Your’s ever.” From this letter, lacon- 
ic as it was, the lady derived more ben- 
efit than from all the prescriptions of 
her physician; for instead of going to 
be plucked, she stayed at home, aban- 
doned doctors and medicine, and with 
the letter sent a ready plucked pig- 
eon to the physician at Bath. 


Not long since, two sailors passing 
along a tailor’s shop, observed a tailot” 
at work with his coat off—and having 
the buck of his waistcoat patched with 
different colours of cloth, induced the 
sons of Neptune to crack a joke upoe 
the poor fellow— When one of the tars, 
cried out to the other, * Look ye. 
Jack, did you ever see 80 many sorts OF” 
cabbage grow on one stomp belore!” 


A barber shaving a thin faced man, 
put his finger inte his mouth, to push 
out the hollow of his cheek amd bap- 
pening to make a slip, cut through the 
poor fellows face. O curse your lan- 
tern jaws, said the barber, I’ve spoilt 
iny fingers. 

That was. excellently observed, say I, 
when I read a passage in an author, 
where his opinion agrees with mine. 
When we differ, there | pronounce im 
to be :nistaken. 
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